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flas for its fim tvnental principles the Religion of the Bible 
end the $>cialivn of the Primitive Church [ts aim. however. 
is to give it« readers also a supply of general intelligence. and 
the news of the day. 

Ter 14—Free, to chose who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specinia niadora will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any <« ibs<e*iber wishing to discontinue his paper.should return 
asa cony with his nene ind residence written upon it.and the 
simple order. + Discontinue * 

Address ** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. ¥.”" 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be ss2a by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is of+rel to those who wish it, as the 
gospel is. without monty anl without price.— 
[t is supp rtel at present, first and principally, by 
the fuals of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
@3; sszonlly, by the free contribetions of its friends 
anla few re nittances from those who choose to pay 
for it Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Ditty Reviaions Press, as the comple- 
mentan lt cousu nnition of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, anil Free Bensvolent Societies, will gradually 
beov us known, anl be appreciated amo iy all spir- 
ituslly minted religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the emboliment of that idea, will 
draw ty itself a volunteer coustituency. more whole- 
heartel than that which surrounds, for instance 
tis Sole Society, antenlows it aunually with a 
reveaue of three hun trel thousand dollars. 





Wart Oaguit tv be Done, 

1. Religion is, by rig'tt, the highest teacher of 
mink al, antought iv use the most comman ling 
instru.ugntality. 

2. Lue press is, at this day, the most com:mnan ling 
iascru asatality of iastrastion, Therefore religion 
Oacit to lay out its strength nut in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

38 Jnuoustisn is the superior funtion of the 
press —ares ofastive tii bo k-meking, because 
more coutinusus an! universal in its operation  Ke- 
ligiou vagit, therefore, tv take the lead in Jour- 
nals 

4 tas Deily Pees is the highest form of Jour 
nalisn—ts much more effective than the weekly 
press, as tae tatter is more effsetive than book-mak- 
jug. antfortasseusrsisva. Religion oug it there- 
fore tu ascead from tae pulpit t the sanctum of the 
Diily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
doas, tie puolisners anl friends of Tue Circular, 
ia th: neme of tue Caristian religion, have pur- 
prs:laal ue pesperiug to institute a Duly Reli- 
g-0 ous Press 


The “Oncid: Community 


MANUFACTURE 
Sup2:ior Steel-Trans, for hunters and frontir: 
meng tmincled CraveliugeBigs; Palins 
Leaf Hat<3 Caps 3 Satia Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT &O (NAMEN? A CT LEES, GRAPE VINES, 
SPRAWBEURKY PLANSS. &c. 
Groen c& +> Bice arte 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES3S 
ALSO IN 
S=WING, SADDLERS', EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SI KS. 
Orders for any of the above articles direted to 
T'Ik COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y¥ 
will receive prompt attention. 


Dublications. 
TIE BERSAN; A Mamat or the help of those 


who seek che Fuith of the Primitive Church: an 

ostivo volune of 500 pazes.—By J. H. Novus 

Price, $1 50 

Te Berean c tains free, outline disenssions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Xalvacion from Sin. The New 
Kirth The Second Coming. Resarrvction. Origin of Evil. Our 
Relitions to the Heavenly Church. Abolition ef Death. Con- 
denaation of Life, &«. &c —treated atrietly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing miny new and interesting 
conclusions. differing widely from those of the old Theology 
All wo wish to anlerstind Brace Cou xisu—its constitu. 
tio ral basis and prospects of success—should acquaint them 
selves with the con:ents of aca book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat’on from the 
Annail Reports anl other publications of the 
Ovsi la Associntion unl its brinches: presenting. 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious an | Social Theories 128 pages, 
ovtavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de- 
f-nled by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 ets, 


Oe I re err wn 


PRE” Past Volumes of the Cirenlar and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished: and anv of the 
atove Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country 





The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 

—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manutactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years and is self supporting. There are two branch 
communities, ove located at Wallingford, Conn., 
and the other at Putney, Vermont, which are also 
self supporting. 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings ot the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age ; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good aud evil are the results of 
spiritual ageucy, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both suul ard body; that che age of 
miracles is not past, &e For atull statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, 2 book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
mau said that anght of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had ali things cummon’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the oppos te one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRA AON, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
cation Wita THE sPixir OF Gop For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bit/e Communism. 
a penp ist of £23 pegs, for sale here. 

—For its goverameat, the Community has no for 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
vrrat or@aNization, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of Free cRriicisM 
on the part of all its members Those persons whe 
are the most spiritual secure the most cunfidence, 
aud consequently bave the most influence, whoever 
they are. Jonn H. Noves, as the medium by which 
these truths nave been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader Iu business, 
thuse persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posis of responsibility are suught cut and 
placed in charge of the different departments 

—Tie object of the Community is to live a truc 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
aud spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
suciety. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven. and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements wit tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication, They do pot profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects How fur they have attained is open 
tu the inspection of all sincere and well behaved 
people who will take pains to real their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

--The circumstances of the Community are at pres 
ent adverse to rece. ving new members. Tueir princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying bu‘ldings are tall 
tu the extent of their convenient capacity Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, tor a Community 


Home. 

——Tue Circutar is our weekly organ, and is of 
fered on such terms as make it access:ble to every 
one Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com 
munity in sharing its expense, and cuntributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift 

The following may serve as a condensed furmula of 

PRINCIPLES ANI #KASURES 
The Kingdom of Heaven. establisned by Christin the 

interior sphere at his Second Coming. A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this worl! and in Hades, 

with the Kingdom in the Heavens 
Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 

sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness 
Resurrection of the Body, asa sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming D.sense, renewing Yeuth, and 

abolishing Dea b 
Community of Property of all kinds, with Iuspira- 

tion tor distribution 
Dwelling tc gether in Association, or Complex Fami- 

lies 
Hone Churches and Home Schools, 
Meetings every Evenng 
Lord s Supper at every Meal 
Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticuiture the leading business for subsistence. 
A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 
ted to God. 








!as ye see me have, 
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Compensations. 


Let us say be cheerful, 
Whatsve’er betide ; 
Life is not all tearful, 
There's a sunny side. 
Vernal zephyrs banish 
Winter s frosts afar ; 
Midnight's specters vanish 
With the morning star. 
Every deep impression, 
With its ch Ils and blights, 
Hlas a compensation 
In the neighboring hights. 
Birds of plumage plainest 
Lift che sweetest song ; 
Pangs that rack the keenest 
Seldom tarry long. 
Oft the richest uses 
Come from humblest things, 
As the marsh produces 
Tribes of brilliant wings. 
Larks, at heaven's gate singing, 
Nestle in the corn; 
Mountains, proudly springing, 
Were in the valleys born. 
Churned from ocean chamber, 
*Mid the tempests roar, 
See the precious amber 
Thrown upon the shore ! 
So each stormy trial 
Yields us fruits of good, 
Wisdom, self denial. 
Strength and fortitude. 
Rivens once did cater 
To El jah’s need ; 
And a fish for Peter 
Tribute-money paid. 
There's a charming story, 
How the widow's cruse, 
Blessed by prophet hoary, 
Poured an overplus, 
Thorniest afflictions 
Sharper might have been ; 
Healing benedictions 
Mitigute the pain. 
See the Ark rise higher 
With the swell ng flood, 
Ever drawing nigher 
To the Mount of God! 
Tis a sight of heauty, 
When a noble heart 
Bravely does its duty. 
Though each fiber smart. 
Courage, faith, and patience, 
Prine ples divine, 
In the worst vexations, 
Like the rainbow shine. 
[Life Illustrated 





The Spiritual Body. 


Every individual who believes in Christ, 
whether in this worid or in Hades, will 
partake of his nature in full. Christ 
said to his disciples, “‘ Except ye eat my 
flesh, and drink my blood ye have no life 
in you: My flesh is meat indeed, 
and my bleed is drack indeed.” This 
saying is rendered more clear by a paral- 
lel passage iv Corinthians; “ All flesh is 
not the same flesh: tuere is one kind of 
flesh of man, another flesh of beasts, an- 
other of fishes, and another of birds — 
There are also celestial bodies, and bod- 
ies terrestrial :” and we may add, there 
are also celestial flesh and blood. When 
Paul says, “ Flesh and blood cannot in- 
herit the kingdom of God,” he does not 
intend that celestial description of flesh 
and blood of which Christ’s resurrection 
body was an example. 

The niture of Christ's body after his 
resurrection was n«ither that of a ghost, 
nor was it mere flesh. 


thought he was a spirit. He answered 


them, ‘A spirit hath not flesh and bones 
of life is trne 2? On any principles recog- 


” 


He was not a spirit, 


“flesh and 


neither was he mortal: for 


blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God ; 


neither doth corruption inherit incorrup- 
tion.” His body was of a third nature— 
a nature distinct both from flesh and 
blood and from mere spirit. 

The commonly received and long hon- 
ored imagination tlat the same bodies 
which are Jaid in the dust of the earth 
will be raised again, is founded ona phil- 
osophy that is utterly false. The only 
true basis of hope with regard to the res- 
urrection consists in the communicahility 
of the life and nature of Christ--in the 
possibility of our being clothed with a 


nature corresponding to Christ’s, Ina 
word, Christ's body is the parent of the 
hodies of all resurrected believers. Our 


bodies must be begotten by his body. 
The process is different from that of lit- 
eral generation, but the principle in- 
volved is the same in both cases. Our 
bodies are changed into the image of 
Christ by coming into his presence. The 
apostle John writes, “ Now are we the 
sons of God, and it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be; but we know that 
when he shall appear. we shall be like 
him : for we shall see him as he is.” 

Paul says, ‘‘ We know that if cnr 
earthly house of this tabernacle were 
dissolved, we have a building of God, a 
house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens.’ One might ask, What is 
the significance of saying, “a house not 
made with hands,” since these natural 
bolies are not made with hands? The 
expression is probably deiived from 
the Old Testament prophetic figure of a 
stone that was “‘ cut out of the mountain 
without hands,” The true, interior, spir- 
itual meaning of Paul iu this passage 1s 
this: “ We know that if our earthly 
body be dissolved, we have another body, 
not made in the natural way ; it comes 
to us from the Lord, and is a part of his 
nature,” 

* Beholding as in a glass the glory. of 
the Lord, we are changed into the same 
image, from glory to glory, even as by the 
spirit of the Lord,” Whoever can an- 
derstand the principle of spiritual chem- 
istry here stated, can understand the gos- 
pel ; aud whoever cannot understand it 
iacks an intelligent appreciation of the 
gospel ; for the whole process of salva- 
tion is simply receiving other life, and 
being conformed to it. The first thing 
in the order of gospel experience is tie 
resurrection of our sou/s into the image 
of Christ. We study the character of 
Christ, behold his interior life, and are 
changed into its image sv far as we truly 
see it--so far as we know Christ. And 
we shall be charged into his personal, 
bodily image by beholding his face, [pros- 
opon.| The personal appearing of Christ 
will complete the process, by giving us a 
personal presence like his. To change 
our bodies will be the last work of redemp- 
tion. Whatever there is in Christ chat 





we want, we shall get by seedag it in him. 


His disciples; ‘* We shall be like him, for we shall see 


him as he is.’ How can we be like him, 
unless this principle of the transfusion 


nized in the world, the fact cf seving him 
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would not make us like him. The apos- 
tle adds, “ He that hath this hope in 
him purifieth himself, even as he is pure.” 
The apprehension of his interior charac- 
ter serves to purify our souls: the bodily 
transformation comes by seeing him face 
to face. Paul evidently was looking for- 
ward with earnestness to this change, 
when he said, “L count all things but 
loss, for the excellency of tlhe knowledge 
of Christ : for whom I have suffered the 
Joss of all things ; and do count them 
but dung that I may win Christ: .. . 
that I may know him and the power of 
his resurrection,” &c. : then he adds, “Let 
as many as be perfect, be thus minded,” 
How minded ? He goes on to say,— 
* Looking for the Lord Jesus, who shall 
change our vile bodies.” He was looking 
into the spiritual world, and y}-ressing 
towards the personal } resence of Christ, 
expecting to see him, and expecting to 
be made like unto him, in body and svul, 
when he did see him. 

The principle that Christ is the father 
of the bodies of the saints, by the trans- 
fusion of his nature, as really as a pa- 
rent is the father of his child by natural 
generation, removes ail difficulty in un- 
derstanding the subject of the resurrec- 
tion. Do you ask how it is possible for 
Christ’s body to become the body of all 
saints in this world and Hades? We 
may answer by proposing the question 
how five loaves of bread and two small 
fishes were made to feed five thousand 
men ? Ifere a very small amount of 
material was increased so as to become a 
vast quantity. If Christ could do such 
athing with bread and fishes, what dif- 
ficulty is there in supposing that the 
substance of his own body could be in- 
creased and multiplied, and become the 
body of all saints 2? Both facts are equal- 
ly miraculous and equally true. 





Truth and Expression. 


If # person should attempt to make a 
treatise or exposition embodying the 
whole of what he conceived to be THE 
TRUTH, in all its branches, and in all its 
bearings upon heaven and hell, this world 
and Hades, upon spirit and matter, &c., 
&c., he would have an immense task be- 
fore him. Perhaps as John says, “ even 
the world itself could not contain the 
books that should be written.” But prob- 
ably such a task could never he fulfilled, 
even if all these book: should be written ; 
fur the best part of truth is utterly un- 
speakable.. The truth which lies at the 
center of the universe—the truth as it is 
in God—cannot be translated into hnman 
language and logic ; it is entirely beyond 
its scope. 

The best uxe that we can make of 
writing and verbal instruction, is to ob- 
tain glimpses of truth, clues that we can 
follow up to God. A clear presentation 
of the truth on any one subject is like an 
auger-hole bored through the outer crust 
of things, by which we may get sight of 
the central light—the truth as it is al- 
cealy organized in God. The brightest 
realizations of truth we ever had did not 
come through words. They came with a 
flash—a volume in an instant. We un- 
derstood them clearly, and they filled our 
hearts with joy ; but we could not impart 
them. Language was weak and con- 
temptible in the glory of that sun-light 
flash from heaven. Whie we are babes, 


essary, But the day is coming f 
a language shall be developed, of which 
heavenly glimpses are but tie 
Then heart shall 


these 
bright premonitions. 


souls, between whom the veil has long 
hung, shall know each other ; we shall 
feed on the living word of God, unshack- 
eld and unobstructed. 
attempt at this language of the heart— 
to express in a few glowing words, the 
the idea which might fill a paragraph— 
an attempt to rid language of its cum- 
brousness ; but after all it falls far short of 
doing so. The Bible contains many pas- 
sages where this object is attained, per- 
haps in agreater degree than any other 
book, And often, when the mind is il- 
luminated in the way we have described, 
such passages will recur with wonderful 
significance. The Bible is full of these 
loopholes into the light of heaven. 
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Naked Art. 


The Crayon, which aims to be the leader of taste 
and opinion in art matters in this country, puts 
fortha flippant and foolish criticism again-t naked 
art, of which there has been exhibited one or two 
very fine specimens in New-York. [t advances the 
idea that the artist who first banishes naked art 
frum modern communities will be immortal as 
having been the first te effect av impassable art- 
zalf between Pagan and Christian art. 

Because Pagan idolators prostituted naked art— 
the sculptured or pictured representations of the 
human form—to che base gratification of mere 
animality, is U.at any reason why the represen- 
tation and study of the most beautiful objec. 
there is on earth, should ve a forbidden thing ? 
As to raising any distinction in art which makes 
naked art a Pagan thing, it is simply absurd 
Naked art may be as Christian as draped art, and 
even more so, for what is drapery but one of the 
evidences of the sinand shame which Christianicy 
isto vanish away? In the garden of Eden Adam and 
Eve were naked, and were not ashamed. So will it 
bem the Christian future of mankind when the 
spirit of redem;tion shall rest in its fullness up om 
che world. And if there is ever to be a disp sn- 
sation of true Christian art, we believe it will be 
preéminently a dispensation of naked art, and 
that the etidy of the human form, the outward 
tabernacle of the indwelling spirit, the temple of 
God, will be invested with the dignity and free- 
dum which a pure humanity demands. 

The Independent, man article on Art in New- 

Yor, makes the followmg judicivus remark on 
this question of nudity : 
“As to the question of nudity raised by over- 
sensitive critics, we must declare our conviction 
that the student—and who is not now a student ? 
—should be so thoroughly familiarized with the 
node figure that no prurient curiosity can remain 
to render itasnare. It is our avoidance which 
causes the offense. Once well known, the beauty 
and glory of the human form alone appears, and 
nothing is more surprising to the thoughtful ob 
server, than the quick conversion of his early 
loose desire into wonder and reverence before 
this solemn master-piece of Divine design. Give 
it the purity of action, of health, vigor, and an 
vecupied, not a self-conscivus or alluring mind, 
and we shall never fear the corruption of public 
manners from the representation of a human form 
as it came from the Maker's hand.” —. 1. P. 





The law of the universe is, that truth and the 
everlasting will of Gud shall rule; and all hu- 
man governments must square themselves to that 
law, or go down in the vortex of judgmert- 
Mere Republicanism is not the true form of gov- 
ernment, and the ultimate formala will not be, 
The people shall govern; but it will be, Gov and 
the people. It will be a Theocracy. The recog- 
nition of this principle will put an end to parties, 
In a true government there can be but one party 





feeding upon the milk of truth, utterance 


in the way of preaching or writing is nec-_ tion will be unanimous; it will not be the rule of published. 
‘or us, when @ ™ajerity, but che ruleof Rigbteousness and Love. ited by Thomas Mechan, is published at £3 North 
? : 


,_~=T. L. PB 
' 





Faith. 


It certainly is not a belief in 


' 


What is faith? 


tant. This reply, however, is negative. Let 
Paul answer: © Faith is the substance of things 
i hoped for; the evidence of things net seen.” — 
|* The substance of thongs hoped for” is immor- 


faith is the evidence, 1s manfestly meant the 
fullness of the Rosurrection. This is a very ¢m- 
cise, and to mea very choice exposition of faith. 
Apparently there is n> mystery about faith, 
| thus explained; it looks clear and intelligible 5 
jand yet che same apostle calls it * the my stety of 
faith.” And such is the truth about it. Be- 
canse, in the nature of things, faitn is not essen- 
tially an intellectual quahty—it is far deeper- 
| Daniel Webster was a man of ponderous intellect, 
as distinguished pethaps, in this respect, as any 
ton of the present age ; and yet, as such, he might 
not have understood, and prosably did not un- 
derstand the subject of faith. Ah, to see it, it 
witiet be fell in the heart. The heart. is its re- 
positors. But even then and there it isa mys- 
tery. The outhnes of its truth are plam, but 
there are hights and depths to it yet unrevealed 
This, however, is its glory. To be a wan or 
woman of faith, is to be a man or woman of 
growth. There is no element in the universe so 
meeptive to the improvement and perfection of 
the whole man as the faith of Jesus Christ.— 
Schools and Colleges are nothing to it. Why? 
Simply because it is an inspiration—a revelat.on 
of God within us. With sume, the sulyect of 
faith may seem dry and hackne;ed. The reason 
is because the subject is thevretically murdered. 
In the nature of things faith cannot be sy stema- 
tized and moulded inte a the ological, or sectarian 
creed. The moment such is the case its life de- 
parts. If faith is anyching, it is a living power 
within us. ‘ I am crucified with Christ; never- 
theless | live; yet not 1, but Christ hveth m me: 
and the life I now live im the flesh, I live by the 
faith of the Son of God.” FBaith was a familiar 
word with Paul; it was alinost always in his 
mouth; but never as a pro-and-cm = theory.— 
With him it was an eaperience; he “lived” by 
itand “walked” by it But to return to the 
orig. nal detinition of faith. © It is the substance 
of things hoped for.” It is our pledge of immor- 
tality. For what do we live and hope in this 
world? It ig immortality —eternal life—the full- 
ness of the resurrection world, Faith opens the 
portals of that world--it peretrates the clouds of 
unbelief, and we realize and feel what we cannot 
literally see. In the summer of 1854, a party of 
us were clunbing the “ big slide’ of Mansfield 
Mountain, the highest peak of the Green Moun 
tain range. The ascent was difficult and laboii- 
ous, even with the best of sight-seemg prospects 
ahead; but we were envelop-d in adense fog 
Above and below it was all the same. Onward 
and upward we toiled. When aout midway up 
the steep, a halt was cailed, and looking back 
and off in a horizontal direction an aperture in 
the clouds wa3 discovered, showing us 1n the dis- 
tance. and far below, beautiful meadows, and riv- 
ers, and villages; but more and better thin all, 
was the genial sunshine. Above and immediately 
about us the damp gray fu, was dense as ever. 
but there an open archway was formed revealing 
the golden glorious world beyond. [t was elee- 
trifying; and che glimpse was suggestive of what 
faith reveals to us from time to time. How of- 
ten do we find ourselves enveloped with the spir- 
itual fug of thts world; no green fields, no rivers, 
and especially no sunshine. Siill we plod on.— 
We know a thousand things but for the present 
we cannot see them. Suddenly—we cannot tell 
how—the clouds break away and we thin seea 
thousand things which before we did not know. 
Such is one phase of faith. 


But more than this, faith joins us to, and iden- 
tifies us with Christ. “ As he is, sv are we in 
this world.” Christ is the head of al! prmci- 
pality and power, both in this world, aud the 
workl tocome. It is by his faith that we have 
strength to “battle with the old time wrongs” 
of this life, whether within or withvut ourselves, 
and in every encounter, thank Goud, we cone off 
victorivus.— Hl. W. B. 


Our Exchauges. 

The Gardeners Monthly. for January. 1860, 
comes to us in an improved form, being changed 
from a somewhat unwieldy quarto to a neat oc- 








—the party of God and Uw truth, And ali ac-:tavo, It is one of the best horticultural journals 





————_—— > ee ne _ —- | 


It contains 32 pages monthly, is ed- 


| Sixth street, Philadelphia, Terms: one dollar per 
annum. 

The Cultivator, published monthly by Messrs 
Luther Tucker & Son. Albany, N.Y. It is made 


talk with heart, wheu the lips are silent 59 partienlar Church creed —Uatholic or Protes- "Pp Mamly ot the best matter from he Country 


Gentleman, and 1s a very desirable journal tu those 
who cannut afford to take the latier — It is well 
‘adapted to binding. bemg octavo in furm. 40 pages 
lmenthly. Price 50 centsa year. J J. Thomas 


Poetry is an tality; and by the © thmgs not seen,” of whieh 2" hor of the American Fruit Culturist, is assist- 


; ant editur, 

Genessee Furmer, a forty-page monthly, pub- 
lished by Jose; h [larris, Rochester, N. Y., is 
enother agricultural journal A single article in 
the J+nuary namber for 1860, on the © Nature 
and Valse of Peat and Mack” is worth many 
times the annual cost of the Furmer w every 
uller of the soil who has one of those mines of 
weilth on his farm, a Muck or Peat Swamp. 





} 
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Subseription price, fifty cents a year. 


The Pubtisher of the Genessee Furmer issues a 
yearly volame of 129 Pages called the Rural An- 
nual and Horticultural Directory, which is a valu- 
able hand-bovk for the farmer or horticulturist, 
The volume for 1860 is illustrated with 107 fine 
pictures of fruit, evergreen and deciduous trees, 
insects &c. Am ing its emtents, are treatises on 
the Planting and Miunazement of Frait Trees 5 on 
Insects injurious and beneficial w Farmers and 
Fruit-Growers ; on Dwarf Trees~imeluding Ap- 
ples. Pears, Plums and Cherries ; on the Amer- 
ican Black Raspberry ; on the Composition of 
Fruit-, Trees, &e.; on the Managemest and Varie- 
ties of Pizeons ; on Planting Evergreens; on the 
Diseases of Horses, Cattle Sheep, and Swine— 
Remedies, &e.; on ornamental Deciduous ‘Trees; 
Domestic Receipts, &e., &e. The volume is 
sent pre-paid by mail onthe receipt of twenty-five 
cents. 





Facts and Topics. 
..--We see hy the Pittsburgh papers that 
there is c siderable excitem-nt in that region of 
the country respecting a subterranean reservior of 
oul which has been recently discovered. Compa- 
nies are engazed in digging wells to ubtain the oil. 
When procured in its crude state it sells for 60 
cents per gallon, It does nut cost more to pump 
it ap than | cent per gallon, and 9 cents more per 
gallon will pay for barrels and trinsportation to 
New-Yotk. The refined vil is suld at a much 
higher figure. This oil is petroleum, a bitumin- 
wus substance, which is found fluating on the wa- 
ter of springs. The excitement docs not appear 
to be altoge‘her speculative, though possibly that 
may have something to do with the published ac- 
counts, One singular fact is met.tioned in con- 
nection with these oil pits. In many places in 
the valley of Oil Creek the ground is covered with 
pits, handreds and thousands of them, evidently 
dug for the purpose of ga'l+ rmg oil, and at a pe- 
riod sv remote that trees 250 years ould are grow- 
The query is, by whom were 
these pits dug, and for what purpose was the vil 
gathered.—Scientific American. 


ing over them. 


..+-Thomas Garrett, of Wilmington, Del., a 
venerable Quaker, stated at the John Brown meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, that he had been instrument- 
al in aiding 2.245 slaves io escape by the “un- 
der ground railroad,” besides about 200 more 
whom he had assisted before he began to keep 
an account, 

..-+Baron Solomon Rothschild is in New York 
City, at the Clarendon Hotel. 

...-Prof. Sedgwick, of London, has rec-ived a 
communication from Dr. Livingstone dated * Riv- 
er Zambesi, East Afiica, May 27.” Dr. Living- 
stone reports the discovery of a real highland lake 
region, where the inhabitants cultivate cotton very 
extensively, and, he adds “every one spins and 
weaves it.” 

...Mr. Seward, during his recent visit in Eu- 
rope, has been treated with maiked courtesy by 
many of the magnates there. While in Vienna 
he received distinguished attention. On his re- 
turn to France he was invited by Louis Nopoleon 
tea week’s sojourn at the imperial court at Com- 
peigne. While ona tour through Belgium he was 
the object of special attention from the king of 
the Belzians. He was presented to the king in 
company with the Prince and Princess of Prussia, 
and invited by the king to dine with him at his 
table—a compliment never paid before, to an 
American Senator, 

-..-The women in India, at the first running 
of a locomotive on the new Madras Railway, 
made reverental salaams to it, as toa supenor 





being! Natives had been stationed with signal 
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flags on the rovte; bat on the approach of the 
fearful new monster, they threw down the flags 
and scumpered (or lear life. 


—S ee 


Among the many poetical effusioas about John 
Brown, the following is as quaint and criginal as 
any we have secn: 

Stand firm, John Brown. 


"BY DAVID BadcKeER, 


Stand firm John Brown, till your fate is o’er, 
For the world with an anxious eye, 
Looks on, as it seldom looked before, 
As the hour of your doom draws nigh, 
Stand tirm, John Brown, 


Dread not the blow that the coward deals, 
Aul fear not the tyranv’s nod, 
Doubt uvt the end of the work y,u would shape, 
For you're shaping the work of God. 
Stand firm, John Brown. 
the outer John Brown they will turture and kill, 
And tumble it into its grave, 
But the Janer Juhu Brown may trouble them still, 
By its whisper.ngs round the slave. 
Scand firm, Juba Brown. 


Death marks you, John Brown, Old Outer John 
Biown, 
And marks you as food for the worm; 
Nor death nor tie worm can harm laner John Brown, 
So Inner John Brown, stand firm. 
Stand firm, Juhu Brown. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Verona, N. Y., Dec. 14. 1859. 
G. W. N. Dear Sin:—Permit me through 
you to ackno vledge tu Che brocnerhood of Christ, 
the interesting family of believers at Oneida, 
the heari-feit pleasure [received by coming in 
cuntact with Chem mi my recent visit there. My 
whole being is in sympathy with the birth strug 
gle (ey have passed through, and the glory of 
the resurrection power that lovins up more bright 
than the reing sun before them, and lights their 
path with trach subline to the elysian fields v1 
Heaven — che Paradise redeemed, All of tUhis, to 
@ believer's eye, is goed to luck upon and glurious 
to contemplate, Its che bread of lile— che well 
of water, which if we drink we thirst: no more, 
but it will Geunto us a well of water springing up 
into everlasting lite. This, to all Uiuse like me, 
who have been buileted by the world and rdi- 
culed fur duir faith, w.li be a time of thanks 
giving * that Huwers appear on the earth—the 
Sune of Sigua is Come, and Che voice of the turtle 
is heard i the jand.””) The day-star has risen m 
the horizn of var world with Lealmg in its wings. 
The fuillowmg plece was woven itu rhyme che 
day | left you, vu my way home, which | respect 
fully suomit te your dispusal. ‘Though weak in 
poetic talent, the sentiineuts flow from a mind 
strupg un the faith of che Free Charch of Christ. 
Wa. A. Baowy, 
Peace he to you, ye dauntless few, 
‘Tue enemy sat bay 5 
The path of bol.aess pursue, 
‘Lue wight yields to the day. 
hough hel: way wage uuceasing war, 
Aud lite its threatumg head, 
*fwilt hud your lite is ma.ied in power, 
By Curist your sovereign led. 


Spread forth the volumes of the thought 
krom wisdom s tuunt supplied ; 

The strong wan Lew is captive Lrvught, 
fi.s power by you dehed. 

The egress of your inansivn gates, 
Yuu uever need secure ; 

The world, with all its luting baits, 
Cau uever tempt the pure. 


Work on in harmony and love; 
Set sin-buund captives free, 

"Till rigiteousuess shall cluthe the earth 
As waters clothe the sea. 

The spirit of the goiden rule, 
Shall purify tue world ; 

And Curist shalt reign when sin and pain 
Far trom man’s home are hurled. 


The lying tongues will spenk the truth, 
Aud hate bid earth farewell, 
And jealuusy elupe with lust 
Back tw its native hell. 
Then same will teel the shock of death 
When earth the shock receives, 
While virtue, chastity, and love 
Will fill the void it leaves. 


The B.ble is your book of buoks, 
No other can exceed ; 
It is a band around your neck, 
Your never-failing creed. 
The new world’s bursting into birth, 
Muved by the heaveuly leaven ; 
Tu do the will of God in earth, 
As it is dune in Heaven, 


Principles of Reading: 





The following new ideas in regard to reading we 
find ma late number of the Water Cure Journal. 
The extract is taken from a work on Elucution, 
published in England, by W. W. Cazalet, A M. 
It touches un important principles, and is worthy 
of attention, whether all the conclusions are suund 
or not; 

Having shown that the voice is the first thing to 


to give a system of rules for correct delivery. And 
in so dving, I wish it to be understood that I do not 
advance this system as altogether perfect; but of 
this lam certain, from my experience asa teacher 
of elocution, that an adherence to these rules will 
give not ouly power but expression in delivery, 
and I may add that the rght management of the 
vocal organs will be followed by a cessation of mo- 
notony, a command over the voice necessarily produ- 
cing modulation, a point of tle highest impurtance 
in speaking or reading. 

The wethod of delivery generally adopted is one 
based upon a system of emphasis. Now. the effect 
of anemphas.s onany one wordis to weaken the 
force of the others. By making one word prominent, 
the full meaning is, in a uswoner, lust; for the 
whole sentence is important, not the mere word. 
Moreover, the ewpiasis must often be on parts of 
words; fur it an only be given un one syllable, 
and sv weaken the power of the whole The sys- 
tem of emphasis resulves itself into an effort to pro- 
duce effect’ by acceat.ng words waich in reality 
have no more force than others in the same sen- 
tence. Hence it has become a monstrous abuse in 
delivery; fr the speaker or reader, feeling that 
each word has a furce or power, gives at length an 
eimphisis upon so many that all exuression is lost 
The effect upon the hearer is perhaps not so severely 
felt in speaking asin reading; but the sensation 
produced by emphas.s on emplasis is perhaps more 
wear.some eV¥.u than munvtuny. Now the two 
principal causes of bad speaking and reading are 
monotony and emphasis I have already siown 
how monotony may be relieved. I now proceed 
tu consider Low emphasis may be avoided, and for 
tuis purpose it will ve necessary to give my rules 
tor delivery. 

1 My system is based on a theory of pauses, as 
entirely opposed to and disposing of ewphasis. A 
pause on a word gives a point tu that word on de- 
livery, and the sentence that foilows is made promi- 
vent by the pause. A sentence, therefore, spoken 
or read with the full quality and cuntinvous flow 
of the voice, aud witu the pause made in might 
places, will necessarily bave all its force and mean- 
ing, aud this without the least effurt, which is the 
Au emphatic del.very is 
one continuet siraning afer effect The theory 
vf pauses ou the cuucrary, necessarily divides each 
sentence into its cumponent parts; aud each pause 
iu delivery, Wile giviug poimt to its own purase, 
necessarily Lrings tuat wuicn follows into promin- 
ln the one case the individual aims at the 

lu the other, the system itself produces it 


very essence of empiaasis 


ence. 
elfect. 
fhe emphasis is, asa consequence, artificial; the 
pause, natural, Tue infvreace is inevitable; the 
ewphas.s wust yield to the puuse, as an element in 
delivery. 

2. ‘ibe next point is, where ought the pause to 
be? Lanswer, on the verv. According to the rule 
of gramuar, the verb is the chief word iu a sen- 
tence; it ought, thereture, to be marked, aud in 
nu way so effectually as by the pause. Then that 
which fuliows der. ves its power of expression simply 
ru the pause by which a better effect is produced 
chan by avy emphasis. lu fuct, euphasis palls ou 
the ear; a pause relieves it; and what, perhaps, 
is of more consequence, as a geveral rule, that the 
effect depends un the system aud not on the indtvid- 
ual. Il will g.ve an example from the sulilugay in 
Hamlet; * 'Luat is. the question.” By a pause o1 
the verb -‘is,” the whole meaning is conveyed more 
effectually than by any ewphasis on * that,” or 
“question,” or both Tunis reading also proves that 
the point of the two propositions, * To be or not to 
be,” is not the antithesis usually given so emphati- 
caily, but the mental alternative. 

3. This rule 1 shall designate as the theory of 
compound verbs In every language, verbs are 
compounded into one word, and thus have a concen- 
trated power. The genius of tne Euglish language 
iz monosyllabic; thus our verbs, although really 
compounded, are often expressed by several words, 
and have, in consequence, been overlooked as com- 
pounds; and the effect of the pause is lost, unless 
rightly placed on the compounded verb. I will take 
my example from the soliloquy in Hamlet: ** Or to 
take arms against a sea of troubles.” The usual 
reading is, that ‘against’ is the preposition gov- 
erning **a sea of trouvles.” I contend, on the con- 
trary, that *‘to take arms against” is the com- 
pound verb, and the pause therefore is at ‘ against,” 
and not at ‘arms,’ as usually given. Iam con- 
tent to let the rule be juiget of vy this instance, 
and the marked difference of effect it produces in 
the delivery. 

4 Conjunctions always belong in delivery to the 





seutence which precedes them, otherwise they be-: 
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be considered in reading or speaking, I proceed now | 











come disjunctions. Prepositions also are to be thus 


prepires the mind that something is to follow, ¢. g., 


connecting the conjunction * or” with ** to be” in 
delivery, the mind of the hearer at once receives 
the impression that * to be” is not the only prepo- 
sition but some other point is to follow. This obvi- 
ous power of the conjunction is entirely lost by the 
usual antithetical emphasis on * be” and ‘ not.’”— 
Nor can this rule of delivery be considered arbi- 
trary. Horne Tooke has shown that conjunctions 
and prepositions are, for the most part, imperatives 
of verbs under a new form. If rightly understood. 
they form a sentence in themselves; and when 
mide prominent by the pause, they strongly mark 
the sense In the ordinary way of reading, how- 
ever, they are entirely overlooked ; as if, according 
to Mr. Harris’ idex, as expressed in his ** Hermes,” 
they had no meaning of themselves, but only by de- 
rivation from counection with other words. 

5. Relatives and antecedents should always be 
taken together; they are connected in the sense, 
and ought to be also in the delivery. The general 
rule has hitherto been to sever them. thus destroy- 
ing the link that binds them, and weakening very 
materially the effect, e. g., * And to ask those 
things which, are requisite and necessary ;” the 
usual method of reading this is to pause at 
** things ;” now, the meaning is not ‘* to ask those 
things” as an abstract generality, which the stop 
conveys, but ‘* those things” specially which, * are 
requisite and necessary ;” the connection in the de- 
livery giving a force and meaning entirely lust in 
the usual disjunctive method of reading this sen- 
tence 

6 Punctuation. Lé will be evident that the adop- 
tion of these rules will materially affect the present 
system of punctuation; and certainly it requires 
revision, as at present there is no rule for placing 
the stops, the matter being left generally in the 
hands of any comp sitor. Besides, ean anything be 
more absurd than to at empt to regulate the pauses 
in reading by a mere counting of oue, two, or three, 
even if practical. A sentence is, or ought to be. 
complete in itself; and if the pauses are placed 
according to my rules, there will be no need of stops 
»t all. By my theory of pauses, the words are 
grouped into their natural connection with each 
other, and all that is required is the placing a com- 
ma to mark this grouping; the length of the pause 
being regulated according tothe volition of the 
reader or speaker. 

I will now give an example of the application of 
the rules I have laid down for correct delivery, and 
for this purpose | have selected the Exhortation, 
from the Church Liturgy. 

‘Dearly Beloved Brethren, the Scripture mo- 
veth us in sundry places to acknowledge and con- 
fess, our man.feld sins and wickedness, and that, 
we shuuld not dissemble nor cluke them betore the 
face of Almighty God our Heavenly Father, but, 
coufess them, with, a humble lowly, penitent and 
obedient heart, to the end that, we may obtain for- 
giveners of the same, by, his infinite goodness and 
mercy. And although, we ought at all times hum- 
bly to i.ckuowledge our sins before, God, yet, ought 
we most chiefly so tudo, when, we assemble and 
meet together to render thanks for, the great bene- 
fits, we have received at his hands, to set forth, his 
most worthy praise, to hear, his most holy word, 
and to ask, those things which, are requisite und 
necessary as well for, the body as, the soul. Where- 
fore. I pray and beseech you as many as are here 
present to accompany me, with, a pure heart and 
humble voice, uato, the throue of the heavenly grace, 
saying after me.” 

I will now give an explanation of this reading, in 
order to show the effect of iny rules. After the ad- 
dress to the congregation, the accent, if placed at 
all, being placed only on the first syllable of the 
word ** Dearly,” the first phrase extends to * con- 
fess,” as containing the fuil meaning ; the Scripture 
demanding an acknowle'gment and confession of 
something, viz., our manifold sing and wickedness ; 
*fand that,” in addition, ‘*we should not dissemble 
nor cluke them before,” that is, not only dissem- 
bling and eloking the sins, but especially before 
**the face of Almighty God our Heavenly Father,” 
‘+ but,” setting this aside, ** confess them with ’— 
by taking the preposition ‘* with,” thus, it shows 
not the confessivn only, but how it is to be made— 
*u humble, lowly, penitent, and obedient heart.” 
‘*To the end that’”’—the force of this sentence, 
which has reference to all that has gone befure, is 
entirely lost by the usual mode of slurring over 
this important passage, in order to give an empha- 
8:3 on * obtain” or ** forgiveness’--** we may obtain 
forgiveness of the same, by his infinite goodness and 
mercy” By connecting the preposition ** by” with 
the former pirt of the sentence, we get the tiue 





reading, viz., the medium by which the forgiveness 
is to be obtained—* his infinite goodness and mercy 
“And although ”"—this reiers clearly to what las 
gone befure— we ought at all times humbly to ac- 
kuowledge our sins beture God”--the meaning is nog 


! 
only to ucknowledge cur sins, but to do so cspecially 


read, especially as they often form a part of those 
verbs which, according to my theory, are compound, | 
and a pause ought to be taken on them, for this! 


in Hamlet's soliloquy, ‘* To be or not to be.” By; 








befo e God; this meaning is obtained by connecting 
the proposition with the preceding part--‘ yet, 
ought we most chiefly so to do when”--the point 
here is on the word ** when,” as giving the time for 
acknowledging the sins, and is joined, by my rule o 
connecting the conjunction, with the sentence pre- 
ceding-- * we assemble and meet together, to render 
thanks for” —a compound verb—** the great benefits 
we have received, at his hands, to hear, his most 
holy word, and, to ask, those things which’—the 
relative and antecedent, as | have explained befure 
** are requ site and necessary, as well for, the body 
as, the soul”—the things to be asked are for both 
boy and soul; taking ** as well for” with the pre- 
ceding part. points this out, and joining ‘ as” the 
article, to ** body,” we prepare the mind for the 
true reading, that these things are for something 
besides ‘ body,” viz, the ‘ soul.” ‘> Wheretore”-- 
for this purpuse-—*' I pray and beseech yuu as many 
as are here present to accompany me,” the meaning 
bere is obvivus, that the priest only asks the con- 
grega.ion to accompany him-——‘‘ with,” especially, 
‘a pure heart aud humble voice, untu”— indicating 
where the supplicatien is to be made, viz, ‘* the 
throue of the heavenly gvace, saying after me’—the 
accent is on ‘saying ” the intention being that the 
congregation should follow the priest in the act. 

Mr. Sheridan, in his work on the Art of Reading, 
places an emphasis on the following words : Dearly, 
beloved, sundry, dissemble, cluke, heavenly, confess, 
obedient, forgiveness, iis, infinite, although, all, 
God, chiefly, hear, holy, word, ask, body, sual be- 
seech, you, many, me, pure, humble. It will be 
impossible to discuver, from this medley, any prin- 
viple on which these particular words have been se. 
lected for emphasis, why sundry should be marked 
is quite unintelligible, for ** in sundry places” is al- 
together parenthetical. By placing au emphasis on 
* dissemble” and * cloke” the full meaning is lost, 
as Lhave showa above The word -‘ heavenly” is 
bo more emphatic than‘: almighty” and both are 
expletives only, and might be omitted. Why * con- 
fess” should not be “marked Ihave shown above, 
and, ** obedient’ certainly ought not to be accen- 
ted, as it is redundant being interred in the previ- 
ous word. Having already ex lained the next pas. 
sage, nccording tu which forgiveness can have no 
emphasis, the lung struke of double emphasis on 
* his” and the mark upon ‘ infinite’ enturely mar 
the sense, as, the whole point is, that the forgive- 
nese comes ‘* by” the attributes uf mercy and guod- 
ness. An accent on * although” is searcely intelli- 
gible, the word having no force, either by itself or 
by the context and this remark holds good of the 
word ‘*ull.” I have already explained the next 
sentenve, which docs away with the accent on 
chiefly, all, hear, holy, and word. Moreover, I con- 
tend that the pause on each of the words in succes- 
sion, viz., ‘to render thanks for,” * to set forth,” 
“to hear and to ask,” gives a mure expressive read- 
ing than any emphasis on ‘** hear, holy, word and 
ask” The words body and soul are clearly not em- 
phatic, as the point is, asking especially fur things 
requisite and necessary. The accent placed on the 
words beseech, you, many, me, form a climax to 
this motley assortment of emphasis, the simple 
meaning being that the priest prays his congrega- 
tion to accompany him * with a pure heart and 
humble voice,” and this is made clear by leaving 
out the parenthesis ‘‘as many as are here pres- 
ent;” the szntence then runs, ‘* 1] pray and beseech 
you to accompany me,”’ the glaring absurdity of the 
double emptasis on you then becomes apparent. 

Now, I claim this for my reading of tue Exhorta- 
tion, thatit is based on principles and rales which 
forma system applicable universally. Mr Sheri- 
dun’s reading on the contrary, depends on mere 
verbal emphasis, and asin this instance | think I 
have shown, never even once rightly applied. Yet 
this is the correct reading, thus indorsed by Arch. 
bishop Whately: ** The generality of the remarks 
respecting tue way in which each passage ot the 
Liturgy should be read are correct.”” My position 
is, that general principles are better than empirical 
emphases. It is just the difference between the 
physician and the quack. The tormer may be wrong 
sometimes, the latter only right by chance. 
A ao se —— ---—— 
Table-Talk by J. H.N., No- 40. 


Moderation is the great want of man- 
kind: it is the direct opposite of nervous- 
ness, that surges back and forth between 
twoextremes. Moderation is attained by 
laying hold of a better life than our own 
—the eternal life, which is a spirit of 
peace, calmness and moderation. Here 
is seen the beauty of Paul’s saying, ** Let 
your moderation be known unto all men ; 
the Lord is at hand.” The great fact that 
the Lord God was approaching, and a 





‘junction was to be furmed between their 


lite and eternal life, instead of being a 


‘cause of agitation, hysterics, convulsions, 


&c. as exemplified among the Millerites 
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was regarded by Paul as the reason why 
they should manifest moderation and 
calmness, Feeble and sickly human life 

. without God, is exposed, and liable to be 
driven hither and thither by external in- 
citements, Paul exhorted the Evhesians 
to “ beno more children, tossed to and fro, 
and carried about by every wind of doc- 
trine,” &c. It is a childish state, indic- 
ative of feeble life, to be driven about 
by external motives. When persons are in 
this surging state, driven first to the ex- 
treme of excess and sensuality, and then 
back to the opposite extreme of legality, 
there is such a thing as seizing hold of 
eternal life and stopping the motion. 
There isa solid rock of moderation in 
God, that can be laid hold of by faith, 
which will stop all vibration between sen- 
suality and legality. All that is required, 
in order that we may avail ourselves of 
this power, is, to be thoroughly disgusted 
with such vicissitudes. We must take 
hold of eternal life, in which is neither le- 
gality nor sensuality, but moderation and 
freedom. 

Fensuality gives too much attention to 
the present : legality gives too much ner- 
vous attention to the past and future. 
True moderation does not separate these 
departments of time. It sees the present 
past, and future, as a unit. The cuncep- 
tion that makes a great distinction Le- 
tween the present, the past, and the 
future, is false, and indicates littleness of 
heart. The eternal life, that sees all 
th.ngs as they are, unites them all, and 
prevents excess in both directions. It 
prevents excessive attention to the pres- 
ent, and at the same time prevents ex- 
cessive attention to the past and future. 
It. takes an eternil view of all things. A 
sensual spirit forzets the past anc future, 
and confines its attention to present en- 
joyment. A legal spirit forgets the pres- 
ent, and thinks of nothing but the past 
and the future, and so keeps a person 
from doing any thing in the present with 
force and a hearty will. To “lay hold 
on eternal life,” is to lay hokl of the life 
which sees the present, past, and future, 
in true proportion and combination, — It 
is the eternal life that has a single eye. 
“Tf thine eye be single, thy whule body 
shall be fall of light ; and if thine eye be 
evil ,[i. e., double,] thy whole body shall 
be full of darkness.” All life that is be- 
low the eternal life has the double eye. 
Our only security consists in first finding 
out that what we want is m Christ, and 
not in ourselves, and then seizing bold of 
the eternal life of the Son of God. 





English Bible Translations. 


Wickliffes Bible.—This wos the first transla- 
tien made mto the Enytish language. It was 
first translated, by John Wickliffe, ab ut 1380, 
but never printed, though there are manuscript 
copies of it in several of the public libraries, 


Tyndale's Bible —The translation by William 
Tyndale, assisted by Miles Coverdale, was the 
first printed tible im the English language. ‘The 
New Testament was published m 1530. In 1532 
Tyndale and his associates finished the whole 
bible, except the Apverypha, and printed it 
abroad 


Muthew’s Bible —While T: dale was prepar- 
ing a second edition of his bible, he was taken 
up and burned for heresy, at Flanders. On hix 
death. Coverdale and John Rogers revised it, and 
added a translaten of the Apo rvpha. It was 
dedicated wy Heury VII, m 1537, and was print- 
ed at Hamburg under the borrowed name of 
Thomas Mathew, whence it was called Mathew’'s 
Bible. 

Cranmer’? Bible. This was the first bible 
‘pemted by authority in England, avd publicly set 
upin the churches. It was Tyndale’s version, 


revised by Coverdale and exammed by Cranmer, 
who added « preface to it. andow us called Cranmer’s 


largest volumes published in 1540. After being 
adopted, suppressed. and restored, under suceess- 
ive reigns, a new edition was brought out m 1562. 

Genera Bible.—Some English exiles at Geneva, 
m Queen Mary’s reign, viz: Coverdale, Guodman, 
Gilve, Sampson, Cole, Whiting, and Knox, made 
anew translation, which was printed there in 
1560. Hence it was called the Geneva bible.— 
it wa» much valued by the Puritan party. In this 
version the first distinction of verses was made. 
It went through some twenty editions. 


The Bishop's Bible.— Archbishop Parker en- 
gaged bishups and other learned men to bring 
out anew translation. They did so in 1568, in 
a large folio. It made what wasafterwards called 
the Bishop's bible. In 1569 it was published m 
octavo, in small, but tine black letter. Init the 
chapters were divided into verses, bat without 
breaks for them. 

Parker's Bible —The Bishop's bible under- 
Went some corrections, and was printed, in a large 
foliv, in 1572. and called Mathew Parker’s bible. 
This version was ured m the churches for forty 
sears. 

Douay Bible-—'The New ‘Testament was 
brought sut by the Roman Catholics, mm 1664 and 
called the Rowanish New Testament. It was 
emdemned by the Queen of England, and copies 
seized by her anthomty and destroyed. In 1609 
—10, the Vid Testament was added, and publisn- 
ed at Doway—hence called Douay bible. 


King James’ Bible.—This version, now in 
use, Was brought out by King James’ authority, 
mI611. Fitty Jearned men were emp-oyed to 
accomplish the work of revising. From death 
or o tir causes, three of them f.iled to enter up 
on it. The remaiming forty-seven were ranged 
under six divisions, and had different portions of 
the bib e assigned to each division, ‘They enter 
ed upon their task m 1607 — After some three or 
four years of diligent labor, the whole was com- 
pleted. This version was geverally adopted, and 
viuer versions fell mto disuse. It has ¢ ntinued 
in use for nearly two hundred ) ears. — Printer. 





Powers of the English Lan- 
guage. 





Classical scholars, in their admiration of an- 
cient languages, often depreciate the merits ol 
our vernacular tongue. But it may well be 
doubted, if the ancient Greek, with its mar 
veluus richness and flexibility, or the modern 
German, with its fullness and masculine vigor, 
equal in re-ourees of expression our mother 
tongue. The venerable philologist, Jacob 
Grimm, gives vent tu his appreciative aduuira- 
tion of the English language in the following 
strain: 

Sehulars speak of the English language as 
in itself a power. No people have spoken it, 
or can speak it, but a powerful people. No 
other Jangu ge equals it. With a law and 
yenius of its own, it levels coutributions upon 
all other languages, and incorporates the pow- 
er and beauty, the heart and core of every 
tongue into it. For perspicuity and foree— 
for elegance und simvothuess, poetry and 
sciepce, metaphysics aud thevlogy, the pulpit 
or the forum, the senate or the bar, for any 
and every use, there is no language whieh 
equals it. By the use of this common lan- 
guage, our country is bound together by a 
cvlminon s mpathy ; aud by the same means— 
auity of language—we are allied to the must 
powerful pativus of the earth. The English 
Janguage is rapidly spreading into all lands, 
and will, accoiding to present indications, 
svon become the language of commerce in all 
nativns. ‘Ibe KEughsh and Americans are in 
the East ludias, in Australia, at the Cape ot 
Gvod Hope, or on the cast of China, in Asia, 
Africa, Europe and America; on a!l conti- 
nents, seas and islands ; along ail lines of travel, 
where they find or leave some one who speaks 
the language. The English language has a 
veritable expression, such as, perhaps never 
sivod at the commaud of any other language 
of men. Its highly spiritual genius and won- 
derfully happy development and condition, 
have beco the result of a surprisingly intimate 
union of the two nublest languages iv modern 
Europe, the Teutoni: and Romaic. It is well 
huown in what rela:ion these two stand to one 
another in the English tongue; the former 
supplying, m a far larger portion the material 
groundwork, the latter, the spiritusl eo eep- 





world-language, aud like the English people, 
appears destined hereafter to prevail with a 
sway more extensive even than its present, 
over all the portions of the globe. For in 
wealth, good sense, and closeness of structure, 
no other of the languages at this day spok n 
deserves to be compared with it, not even our 
German, which is torn, even as we are torn, 
and must first rid itself of many defects before 
it can enter bodily into the list as a competitor 
with the English. 





A Chapter about Babies. 


The Ec. Med. Journal. makes the following 
good remark about 
Babies and Water. 


What a pity that babies had not some more 
intelligible mode of expressing their desires, 
or that doctors, nurses, and mothe~s, were not 
wiser! Jlow often we hear one of these sweet 
little darting babies, that always look * just 
precisely /ike thedaddy ” crying at the tip top 
of its voice for water, simply because it is 
thirsty. Many mothers never think of giving 
their child a drink of water; but to stop its 
cries, force it to the breast, at which it eagerly 
grasps, thinking to satiate its burving thirst. 
Bat alas! how sad the disappointment! for 
after its little stomach has been filled to the 
very brim with this natural fuod, it cries and 
cries on harder than ever We have more 
than once been sent for by the parent, on the 
supposition that the child was suffering for 
medical aid, when, by yiving it a few teaspoon- 
fuls of good, pure, sparkling cold water, it was 
relieved of all its troubles. We often tell 
mothers and nurses to give the child water. 

Mothers will you think of this ? and remem- 
ber that, although a child may d ink wilk, or 
nurse at the breast, it may often suffer as 
much for the want of water, as adults, who 
take more solid food. Imagine how terrible a 


‘| situation to be de prived of water io allay our 


burni g thirst. The fluids, if not replenished 
hy taking water into the system, would soon 
be dried up, and our bodies turned to dust 


The following is a pretty good illustraton of 
the silly habit of “baby talk’ which obtains 
quite largely in| many quarters of hawan society, 
but which should be binished by all 3 -nsible pa- 
rents, It is from Burton’s Cyclopedia of Wit 
and Uumor, where it is entitled, 

The Mether and Child, 
BY A. B. LONGSTREET. 


Whence comes the gibberish which is almost 
invariably used by mothers and nurses to in- 
fants? ‘Take, for exunple, the following. 
which will answer the two-fold purpose of illus- 
trating my idea aud of exhibiting one of the 
pecuiitrities of the age. 

A f w days ago, I ealled te spend an hour 
in the afternoon with Mr. Slang, whose wi e is 
the mother of a child about eight months old 

While I was there, the child in the nurse’s 
aris in av adjoining room began to ery. 

* You Rose,” said Mrs. Slang, * qaiet that 
child.” Ros» walked with it, aud sang to i:, 
but it did not hush, 

** You Rose ! if you du not quiet that child 
[ lay | make you.” 

* Tis tried, ma’am,”’ said Rose, ‘* an’ he 
wouldn’t get hushed.” (Child erves louder.) 

* Peteh him to me,” you good for-uothing 
hussy you. What’s the matter with him?” 
reaching out her arms to reecive him 

* 7 dun know. ma’am.”” 

* Nhei—vhun—nho— nha’am !”  (mecking 
and g inning ot Rese.) 

As Rose delivered the child, ehe gave visi 
ble signs of dodzing just as the eild left ber 
arms ; and that she might not be disappointed 
Mrs, Slang gave .er a bex, in which there 
seemed to be no anger mixed at all, and which 
Rose received as a matter of course, without 
even changing countenance under it. 

* Da den !”? said Mrs. Slang ; ** come clung 
e muddy (mother ) Did nassy Yosey (Rose) 
pague muddy thweety chilluns !’’ (¢ dren) -- 
pressin ¢ the child to her bosom, and rocking it 
backward and forward tenderly. ‘* Muddins 
will whippy ole nassy Yoey. Ab! you old 
uggy Yosey !? (kn-cking at Rose playfully.) 
**Da den; muddy did whippy bid Yusey.” 
(Child continues c: yng.) 

“Why. what upow earth ails the ehild? 
Rose, you’ve hurt this ebild somehow or 
other !”” 

* No, ma’am,’ cla’ 1 didn’t ; [ was jast sitt’n 
down dar in the rockin’-chair “long side 0’ Miss 





tious. In trath, the Eng'ish language which 
by no mere accident has prudaced and upborne 
the greatest aud most predominant poet of 
modern times, as distinguished from the ancient | 
elas-ical poetry, (1 can, of course, only mean 





It was printed by Crafton, une of the 


bibse. 


Shakspeare,) may with all right, be calied the 


Nancy’s bureaa, an’ wa’n’t dein? noth’n? ’tall 
to him jis playin’ wid him, and he jis begin to 
ery beself, when nobody wa’n’t doin? vothin® 
tall to him, and nebedy wa’n’t in dar nather 
sept jis me and him, and | was —” 

** Nhing —nhing-— nbing—and [ expect you 
hit Lis head ayaiust the bureau.” 


a 


‘Let mnddy see where old bad Yosey 
knocky heady ‘gin de bureaus. Muddy will 
see,”’ taking off the child’s cap, aud finding 
nothing. (Child cries on.) 

“ Mud:ly’s baby was hongry. Dat was what 
ails muddy’s darling, thweety ones. Was cho 
hongry, an’ nobody would givy little darling 
any sings’t all for eaty 7”? (loosing her frock 
bosom.) ‘No, nobody would gim thwecty 
ones any sings’t fu’ eat *t all.” (Ofpers the 
breast to the child, who rejects it, rolls vvrer, 
kicks, and screams wor e than erer.) 

‘“* Hush ! you little brat ! [ believe it’s noth- 
ing in the wor d but crossness. Hush !”? (sho- 
king it,) “hush, [tell you.” (Child cries to 
the Nt PLUS ULTRA.) 

“Why surely a pin must stick the child. 
Yes, was e bad pin did ticky chilluans. Lit 
muddy see where de uggy pin did ticky dear 
prettous creter!”” (examining.) ‘* Why no, 
it isn’t a pin’ Why what can be the matter 
with the child? It must have the colic, sure- 
ly. Rose, go bring me the paregorie off t! ¢ 
mantelpicce. Yes, muddy’s baby did hab e 
tolic. Dat was what did ail muddy’s prettous 
darly baby.” J?vressing it to her bosom and 
rocking u. Child ¢ tes on.) 

Rose brought the paregoric, handed it, 
dodged, aud got her expectations realized as 
before. 

““Now go bring me the sugar, and soime 
water.” 

Rose brought them, and delivered both with- 
out the customiry reward ; for at that instant, 
the child, being laid perfvetly still on the lap, 
hush: d. 

The paregoric was administered, and the 
child received it with ouly a whimper wow asl 
then. As soon as it received the medicine, 
the mother raised it up and it began to ery. 

“ Why. Lord help my soul, what’s the mat- 
ter with the child? What have you done to 
him, you little hussy 7”? (rising and wolking 
tuwards Ruse. ) 

* Ola,’ missis Teint done noth’n ’t all; was 
jis :ittin’ down da by Miss Nancy’s ba--” 

* You lie, vou slut” (diffe g her a passing 
slap.) “* L know yo’ve hurt him. Hush, my 
baby ’* (singing the Coquet,) “don’t you ery, 
your sweetheait will come by’m*by , da de dun 
dum dum day. da de dum diddle dum dum 
day.”? (Child cries on ) 

** Lord help my soul and body, what can be 
the matrer with my baby!" (lears coming in 
her own eyes.) Sumething’s the matte with 
it, | know it is”? (laying the child on her lip, 
and feeling ts arms, to sec whether it flinched 
ut the touch of any pirticular part.) But the 
child cried kss while she was feeling it than 
before. 

** Yes, dit was it; w. noted litty arms yubb‘d. 
Mud will yvub its sweet little arms.”? ( Cédd 
begins again ) 

‘* What upon earth can mike my baby ery 
so!” rising and walking to the wind »w.-—- 
( Stops at the window, and the child hushes. ) 

* Yes, dit was it: did want to look out 7 
windys See the petty eciickens  O-o-o-h! 
look at the beauty, rooster!! Yonder’s oid 
aunt Betty! See old aunt Betty, pickin’ up 
chips Yes, ole aunt Betty pick'n’ up chips 
0” bake bicky (biseuit) fo’ good chilluns -—- 
Good aunt Betty fo? make bicky to’ swec! 
baby’s supper ( Cadld begins again. ) 

* Hoo-o-0! see de windy!’ (knocking 
the windew = Child screams.) 

* You Rose, what have you done to this 
child? Yon litle hussy you, if you don’t te |! 
me how you hurt him, ll whip you as long «. 
1 can find you.” 

* Missis, 1 ‘ela? T never done noth’n ’t all 1 
him. | was jis sett’n’ down da by Miss Nav- 
ey’s bu-—” 

“Tf you say ¢ Miss Nuncy’s bureau? to me 
again, Ul stuff Miss Nancy’s burean down 
your throat, you little lying slat. Lm just as 
sure you’ve hurt him as if Pd seen you. Ilo. 
did you hurt tim ?” 

Here Rose was reduced to a nen plus; for, 
upon the perii of Laving a bureau staffed down 
her throat, she dare not repeat the oft-to.i 
tale, and she knew no other. She therefor: 
stood mute. 

* Julia,” said Mr. Slang, “ bring the ehii.: 
to me, and let me see if [ ean discover tu: 
cise of his erying. 

Mr. Slang to-k the e!.ild, and commenced « 
careful examination of it. He removed is 
eap, and beginning at the crown of its head, 
he extended the search slowly and cautiously 
downward accompanying the eye with the 
toneh of the finger. He had net procecded 
tar in this way, before he diseovered in the 
right ear of he child a small feather, the 
cause, o! course, of ail its wailing. The canse 
removed, the ebild soon changed its teacs te 
smiles greatly to the delight of all, and to noie 
more thin to Rose 
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